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I was born in 1885 in an old shack in Campbell County, South 
Dakota. mo, 
. Of course, I was she oldest in the school; and I had to come 
’ out early in the Spring, and com@# back late, in the: Pall when 
school lets out. We only had at.-that time - we had a school- 
house that was built in 1904 here, and we had two rooms there, 
; but sometimes we only had one teacher. 


When py grandfather slipped the ring on her finger, it was 
the first time they'd ever touched, a story that‘all the 
family remembered. 


MERROW: I'm John Merrow. ; 


BLAIR; ‘I'm Wendy Blair, and those are bits and pieces of some histories 
you won't find: in your high school history textbook. 


MERROW: Maybe that's not feally history. After all, it was just ordinary 
people talking about things timt happened to them,/talking about what they 
remember as important. / 
be 7 / 
BLAIR: It's called “Oral History.” 


MERROW: This week on OPTIONS IN EDUCATION, ~uil, plunging'into that debate. 
Is Oral History really history? Can you aa people's memory? 
e 


. DURWARD HOLMES, : ‘ 8 
: ads eT ) } 


I don't know if you carn hear those’ sounds or not, clearly. 
But I'm down by the river and it/s dark, and I'm listening 
to the sounds from the swamp. Tie frogs crying for rain, 
‘a there's a southedst wind blowing the water up into the 
bayous and canals. It's quiet,/and closer to the time in 
feeling that you want me to talk about for your report. .It , 
goes back a long, long way, and the more I think about those 
times and days, in material things, rough? Yes. They were. 
We didn't have too much, but.what we had we enjoyed. And 
we were proud of what we were as individuals. An accompiish- 
ment like notoriety or international acclaim wasn’t it. [t 
’ was whether or not you could load a wheel barrel fuller than 
anyone else and move it. ust proud af what you did day to 
day and well. ; 
BLAIR: That's Durward Holmes, who lives in Mobile, Alabama. That was 
from a tape recording sent to his daughter, the beginning of an oral history 
of their family and the Great D¢pression in Coosa County, Alabama, ‘ 


MERROW: People all over the country are using tape recorders to capture and 
preserve family stories. Since the phenomenal success of Alex Haley's book 
and television series about his family, "Roots" has become a household word. 
But are roots -,yours and mine - really history? 


BLAIR: Henry Ford said, “History 1s bunk.” He meant we should concentrat& 
on today and tomorrow. a 


MERROW: There are a lot of students who think history is boring, just 
memorizing names of kings and presidents and dates of battles and treaties. 


BLAIR: °, And there are’ academic, traditional historians who say ‘that welt 
history is bunk because oral historians don't gheck out facts. They don't 
abide by the rules of evidence. They're jut glonified gossips collecting 
-trivia. « e . . 

ie « : a “ 
MERROW: , The contfoversy over oral history often comes down to 4 question of 
which camp you'ré in -- pro-Studs Terkgl or. anti-Studs¥Terkel. 


. s \ . 


‘ re stups ‘Arner : 


{ 

TpRMEL 2° was’ simply gathering thoughts of people, talking to people who 
had never been’asked about their lives before - thei feelings, what the 
vee eee is that makes them, their grievances, their dreams. Naw, these 
are call in a sterectypical fashion “ordinary people.* 


BLAIR: That *s Stads Terkel, Chicago ‘broadcaster and author who's been 

i collecting the memories of ordinary people for years. -Historians say that 
Terkel doesn't let you know what questions he asks to get his responses. 

Or he has no valid sample technique. “ ’ 

MERROW: His'defenders say he's dogng Serious socjal history by giving ‘a 

voice to people who've been silenced and omitted from past histories -- 

ethnic groups, working class people, women, Native Americans, even corporate 

executive. 


BLAIR: Terkel disengages himself from controversy by saying simply that 
he is not an historian - oral or otherwise. He talked with Scott Simon in 


. 
I discovered, during my adventures with the: three books, Hard Times, about 
the Great Depression of the Thirties, Working, about peoples’ attitudes 
towards their jobs; the Division Street Inarica, thoughts about people in the 
large cities of -America - tnat eacn person 18 wnoiely different, and, thys, 
each person is extraordinary. And that when you talk to the non-celebrated 
people, there's something very exciting when they open up. If they: feel you 
are really listening, and, as they open up, and as they talk about their 
lives, talking about things they've never talked about before to yone, 
not even their closest friends of members of e family, sometimés you play 
back the tape'recorder to the petsoh who had ver been taped before, and 
the person says, “I'd*like to hear what I sound like.” And, after a moment 
of listening, that person, man or/ woman, might say, "I never knew. I felt 
that way before.” Well, that's A revelatory mqment. I call*that, epiphanal, 
really. ; 
SIMON: Do you sit down withthe truckdriver and, say, talk about the Bears 
or White Sox to begin with because ‘you think somewhere that that's some* 
thing that interests him? - ‘ 
TERKEL: N@. That migbt ‘be patronizing, see. It would depend on the person. 
I'd sit down and maybe talk about childhood. No. ,I wouldn't do that. Each 
one is different. . If a guy is interested in the Bears, fine. But not just 
be se he's a truckdriver. , What's it like sitting ip that truck 24 hours, 
or an 8-hour day, going cross-country, whatever it is. He says, “My kidneys. 
Oh, my God, my kidneys, or my hearing." And, then, he goes on to other 


; 2 


\ es 


_ things - the™humiliations, the fears, danger@, and the brutishness of which 
“somet imes he's guilty swe thout realizing it. This rdises a big question - 
and this‘is 3 big one! - Does one have to experience the agony in order to 
understand that person, the other person's agony? 


is 


. 


SIMON: One of the Limitations of conventionally documented history in 
journalism, according to) Studs Terkel, is that it's so frequently the well- Mj 
oducated speaking with the well-gducated, the winners with other survivors.” - 
Yorngsters, he thinks, arr’ grow up without understanding their parents 
as human beings. y a ' 
TERKEL: Kids. k neniag about the Depression. .They weren't told what it 
was like by ther parents. They knew, as, history books tell them, sevelt 
was elected fouf times, millions unemployed, a war. breaks out, pro rity. 
_That's*all they! know. They didn't know what it jwas like to be humiliated, 
what it was li to be fearful - Where is the next meal coming from? - what 
4t is ‘to stand jin line like a bunch of Alaskan dogs, 4 thousand guys applying * 
for ,tive debs. You know why)\the parents never told them that? 
s! e 

SIMON: It hurt. : iw 


TERKEL: - A sense of shame - because they - and /here is one of the sadder © 

things - blamed themselves. They hadn't questioned society. What went 

wrong with the machinery? Something's wrong with because I'm not working. 
* 4 


SIMON: Por’ a time, at least, it's possible under the best of interviewing 
“drceumstances to be listened to, and to know that your words have weight. 
Por National Public Radio, this is Scott Simon in Chicago. 


BLAIR: Studs Terkel is, hot an histor‘ian - at least that's what he says. 
But his books have made many people feel that;we can all be historians - 
especially of our own family. Let‘s go back to Alabama now, and Durward 
Holmas' story abot Coosa| County and a man named Os Gamble. 


MORE WITH DURWARD HOLMES 


HOLMES: ‘I remember vividly a case where one of his many chilargp - heFhad 


several - was accidentally killed by a neighbor's boy. The boy name *éas 
_ Breedlove, I believe. he thought it would really be funny circle a 
.shotgun shell and take the shot away, and then fire the blank at this boy, 
and frighten him. But someone forgot to tell him that the wad from the 
‘shell wag equally lethal, jand it blasted a hole in the boy's stomach, and‘ 
he died almost immediately. There was no law suit. There was no problem: 
tatween the families. There was a shared sorrow that something had happened 
chat should not have happ¢ned. And everyone shared their grief with the 
Gamble family and with thé Breedlove family, and other than a few minor 
incidents with children gaying, “There's the boy who got a boy.” - nothing 
happened. ,And this was pretty much the way the times were. 
| . 

This time, I guess was about 1931, maybe '32, somewhere Around that 
period, the deepest part of The Depression. I'm remembering right now a 
very painful thing that happened for your Uncle Ebert. He was deep in love, ~ 
or infatuated, with a little girl in the neighborhood. I think her name was 
Leona Jenkins. But we haf at the church a box supper, and at the box supper 
the girls secretly made x lunches, tied them in pretty ribbons, and these 
ware auctioned off at thébchurch to raise money for the church. This was at 


3 


Grimes Chapel, which was named after your grandfather. And every girl let 
the boy that she was interested in know someh@.the secret of what she ‘had 
done to mark’ the-lunch. And £.B. was aware of thp ribbon that was-on Leona's: 
, ‘box, and he was bidding' desperately with all he h against another fellow 
\there in the church on.the night of* the box suppet. I think the bid was‘up* 
to“about 35¢, which was almost unheard of: for a *b lunch to go for. And 
Art Stanville Slammed the door te the: church open, and he came in with a 
bullwhip in _ Mis leqgin's and he swung down, and he looked up and he saw 
the pretty box, and he said, "I'll give 50¢ And, -of course, my brother, 
I think, hac 4°, and that wiped him out; ayid everybody else. And Art bought - 
the lunch, an’ took it and left, and went hdme to his wife. And left £.8. 
and Leona with a’broken heart. 
MERROW :, thet story by Durward Holmes oral histdéry, or just family tr{via?’ 
‘. BLAIR: A socia}, historian might see some significant themes in it. The 
* South is known as one of the most violent and poverty stricken sections of 
the country, ‘ °* 


re 
MERROW: But her to we know whether family stories are true or mot? One 
+ author, E'! fv*"4, doesn't think the question is important. He thinks all .- 


of us could benefit from asking our families about the past, and he tells us 
how to do it. 


ELI EVANS * 


EVANS: If you get stuck, pull out the famf}y albums, go throvwgh the , 
pictures and talk about the people in the pictures. Ask them about the: kind” 
of clothes they wore the first day they went to school, ask about the sad 
things - the wars, and what, fynerals were like. And I think, inthe end of 
‘ this process, people will have a rich interchange between the family. on which 
‘they can build on relationships that can come out of oral history. aes eed 
J 3 , eo 
BLAIR: ‘Eli Evans; author of "The Provincials,” an oral history of Jews in- %_ 
the South. He talked about the South and oral history with Jo Ellyn Rackleff. 
‘ , - 4 e . . 
EVANS : Thé South is more conscious of its history maybe than any other © ¢ 
section of the country because its history is so tortured and so poignant, 
and on the part of Blacks and whites so real. The-South. is defined by its 
history, 4 captive of it in many ways. One thing that is true, though, the 
South has af incredibly rich oral tradition. It, of course, has a rich » 
‘written tradition, too, but that's another story. But Blacks passed on the 
history we now know, the history of their own people and of their own past 
from generation to generation in an oral, style. ‘And’ so much of white story- 
telling in the South is interlaced with Ranguage. For interviewers, for 
‘ people interested in oral history, the Sputh is just a.rich, rich gold. mine , 
of activity and‘stories and wonderment. | When you grow yp in the Bible “Belt 
Jewish, I think in’many ways what I was @oing was a search very much like 
many other ,writers have undergone which }s-a‘search for their own roots - 
something which is very muth alive in Amgrica “today from all people: Alex 
Haley, in sore ways, is the most celebrated example, but he is an example 
in a train ot history, really. He is not a sort Of a bubble that burst 
suddenly on ‘the scere. The search for rgots in this country among writers 
has been going on for many, many decades{ “And I always felt that somewhere. 
in between those two streams of history, |Southern writing ‘and Jewish 


~~. . . . 
‘literature from the North, there was a book to be written, and it‘was/a book , 
on Jews in the South - growing up in this, if I can put’it this way, his 
mysteripue underland’of America, where, you both belong and flon't belfng. 


» And, then, ‘sometime in the late Sixties,. a cousin happene J tp be 
« * moving; and she found this little, yellowing, typed manuscript, which was 
 100.pages of my grandmother's oral history. ‘I began to read it, And I was 
, Just struck down by it. Here wage this briljiant woman, really, Yalking about 
growing up in the Eastefn North Carolina tobacco belt in the 191$'s, 192Q's, 
Funning this little store ph a town that -had nine Jewish familjed in. it. 
. The thing just bristled with quofes. Quotes like, "The lonely days were 
Sundafs. You know, Sundays when everyone else in town went off.|to church, 
and we'd sit there at the top of our store and watch_them." And just these 
poignant, wonderful stories haw when my grandfather 1 ippeq, the ing on her 
finger, and'it was the first time they'd ever touched; how he'd flecided they 
would have the first movie house in this little town, and invitpPd everybody | , 
in town because they were very progreBsive feople, ‘and they stayfted this ° . 
Charlie Chaplin movie, and all the lights, in town blew out!.*A qtory that ~ i‘ 
ali the family remembered, and it was tnpogtant . : 


Well, the reason L was telling this story is that my gfandmother's 

“written, oral history - if I .can put it that way --triggered inf me a powerful 
bridge tg@ the past. This was a rich story-of American life th4t hdd never ° 
been told, ,and as I began to tnterview, I suddenly realized that my grand- 

, mother's story which I had- not peal ly” thought of as relevant whs relevant, 
and that the one-way I could ‘convey to people the experfence q .arowing up ' 
JewisH in the South was to write about myself, to interview m Parents, to 
write my own st6ry, to alternate those chapters with the ‘histpry of Jews: in 
the South, and by doing that I, could convey tq the reader sone sense of what 
the experience was lfke for three generations. - 9 


’ 
ntérviewing my parents, as an interviewer, was real one of the 
erofoundevents of my lifé. For one | igh one had to ‘organize&such an ~ VA 
interview, \ One had to ‘think about famfly trees and relatives, and the hown 
+ «fy parents grew up ih, the lives that they had led. And ‘I found myself. ri 
. eAnterviewing them, and.asking questions that I would, never have asked, ag a ” 
son, and ‘the very fact that/I was recording the history really excited them, . 
) and galvahized a lot of interaction betweey-us. So, the.stories-we heard, 
I thigk, were much different than the stofes .wa-would have. heard hadethey 
been a casual conversation. - ‘ ; - 

» I haven't been in analysis, but a lot of ‘people have. Apd much of. 
psychoanalysis focuses én the relationship with your parents. But what, people 
don't focus on is the sqhationehir of your‘parents with their parents, Which 
is where’their qualitiés come from. And I found out, somehow very comforting, 
that my grandmother wag véry ambitious, very organi z7@8. She had to be. ‘She 
had nine ghildren to contend with. 


t 


.,) 


Ne 


RACKLEFPe I've iooked at a lot of books just in trying to decide what to 

- talk about’.on this thing-called oral history, which is getting bigger by the 
moment. And, at first, when I started reading them, J was so moved b things,* 
(things that I thought were like my family, and ultimately, I started Feeling os 
kind. of*empty about it, and I was thihking what drama is there in my Ufe. eer 
As you said; the immigrant story is so dramatic. But if oral history does 

, anything, it ought to,makd you feel that your life is ‘4jmportant. So, if 
you'te sitting ina diburb gutside of Atlanta, what d6 you have to pass on? * 


a 


EVANS: ~ You know, I don't think oral history is necessarily just a recounting 
of facts about people. I mean, ‘the important thing about it is what feelings 
were, what emotions were, what was it like, what was that era like. 

MERROW: Eli kvans, author of “The Provincials,” an oral history of Jews in 
the South. 


("THE GRAY GQQSE® sung by Bernice Reagan) 
3 Rd BERNICE REAGAN 


BLAIR: ‘That's another kind of oral hist an, a storyteller, or folk singer. 

Her name is Bernice Reagan., The song, "The Gray Goose,” is a sdrt of allegory 

about Slavery and freedom, a mixture of African and Christian cultures. 

Bernice Reagan visits schools, bringing with her African customs and epee state 
from the. days of Slavery in America. 


REAGAN: Okay. And by this time we have an indication that the preacher, he 
wanted the gray goose for his dinner. When he couldn't get\ his gray goose for 


his dinner, he got mad and says, "Well, if I can't eat yah, \at least my hogs 
will eat yOu." Right? ° 


2 \ Pn 


STUDENT: Yeah, whatfou said was, “A hog would eat anyehings ig 


_ REAGAN: Yes. That's right. Throw him in the hog pen because a hog yould 
eat anything® Did they let the gray goose go? 
. 


STUDENTS: No. 


REAGAN: No. He really go@® serious. .He said, “If I can't eat yah, my hogs 
can't eat yah, I'm going to fix you." What happened. . 
STUDENTS: Broke the saw's teeth out. 


. 


REAGAN: Broke the saw's teeth out. And then? And what are goslings? 


STUDENTS: Baby geese! o 

‘ 
REAGAN: Aight. The best way to prove that you still exist, is to be able to 
reprdduce. So, the goose not-only showed that he survived, and was not the 
preaghet! 8 Ginner, the goose had some babies to show that he was still a 
functioning goose. Okay. This next song also comes from slavery. Now, when 
Black people got to this country, most of the people'who had settled this 
country practiced a certain religion. What was the religion? 


STUDENT: Christianity. * 
_- Christianity was baseti on what book? 


STUDENTS: The Bible. . : 
REAGAN: The Bible, right. Now, as Black people began to learn about 
Christianity and especially this book, they became attracted to certain > 
stories in the book, and they made up songs about the stories. The songs are 
called {Spiritudlg." Now, I'm going to do you one of those spipPtuals, and 
then we'll talk about it as I do it. 


t*song of Daniel,“ a Spiritual, sung by Bernice Reagan) 
: ; 6 


‘ 


MERROW: Bernice Reagan just demonstrated that oral history-isn’t Tew. ‘ z 
Those songs -are hundreds of years old, and they're more than entertainment., 


‘ “ y ° 

BLAIR most important ‘ora4l historjes were probably put-to music - a 
partictlarly\in cultures where there Wére no books and few readers _- American 
slavery, ample. : = 


MERROW: Today, oral history ends up written. It's recorded and transcribed 
and edited by folklorists who collect all kinds of family sayings and stories 


, and try to identify trends in the way we all do things as a nation of 
families. ~ 7 


. STEVE ZEITLIN : : . 
7% 


v MAAS: When my grandparents came to America, they brought their parents 
with them, and my great-grandfather was an old man, afd when Napoleon was 
retreating from Russia, he had driven Napoleon's coach, and he‘had seen 
Napoleon himself, and being a good old Germah,* he hated Napolepn withea 
Germanic ‘passion. And he remembered the phume that Napoleon's hat had - it 
came up over his head. Anyway, anything having to do'with Napoleon... . 


BLAIR: Aethur Maas of Greenbelt, Maryland, ‘talking with family folklorist 
Steve Zeitlin of the Smithsonian Institution here in Washington. ‘ 


MERROW: Zeitlin goes into-people's homes and asks “chet how they’ celebrate 
Christmas or Passover, and what they do on birthdays and funerals.| He 
talked with Jo Ellyn Rackleff about oral history and family folklore. 


ZEITLIN: The stories that people tefl in their firacren which we ‘take 60 
much for granted, are actually a part of a folk literature of America. And 
I'm trying to’put together a coliection of family’stories and to try to see 
the patterns in family stories. They differ somewhat from oral history in a 
Number of respects. ‘The most important one, perhaps, is that in trying to, 
get at what the patterns are that we put into our stories, as Americans and 
as human beings, we're not so concerned with what the accuracy of any given 
story is. os 

5 RAP & 
JRACKLEPF: My next question ‘was Yoing to be -- Who cdres about all these 
etoxyiep besides you and me? And do you care about my family's stories? 
And why collect them? F 


ZEITLIN: One of the classic jokes about this kind of thing is that people 
never like to watch other people's home movies. And one of the things that 
we did as part of the program is that we put together a documentary about , 
home movies which just really showed - it took like the home movies of five 
different families, all with the same scene in them,.and showed them to 


* people, and people, were transfixed by it. I mean, people were so fascinated 


by,the fact that these home movies really seemed to say so much about other 
people. . . : = . 


RACKLEFP: What was the gcene you picked? . 
@EITLIN: Oh, ‘we picked a rflumber of them. One of them kids splashing in 
@ plastic pool, and playing in the snow, and birthday parties. 


RACKLEFP: It's doing kind of two things: Ifyou -listen or read stories °° 
that you collect, you get a feeling that you're a part of the nation, that 


? 


. saath ae _ 


a c~ \ 


Ja you fit in, that you've splashed in tHe pool,.'and, on the other hand, if 

you're telling a historian, like you, a story, it says to you, "I'm important. 

I'm as impprtant as President Nixon because I've tried my best,,and I've 

lived a good life." I& that part of it? RS 

, ZEITLIN: Yeah... Very much’. ‘One of the things we do in talking to people is 
that we just give them a chance to kind of express themselves in a culture 

J where one of the most oppressing sensations is being so utterly anonymous. 
Almost all Americans were immigrants to this country. And one of the most 
common kinds of family stories, and the furthest back story that people tell, 
is often."how they deft the old country to come to America." 


RACKLEFF: Tell sie a couple of your favorites. a) 
apt al Okay. It's the story of a crossing out of Eastern Europe, a 
rder-crossing story. It comes from a Jewish family that was escaping from 
Russia, and there were two people who were trying to escape, one of whom 
happened to look very Russian, and the other one who didn't, who looked a 
little bit moré Jewish, and they were brothers. And they were on the train 
together, and they were trying to get across the border. So, one of them 
said to the-other, “You go across the border with the baggage, and I'll 
distract the guard at the border.” And, so,, this man's brother started across 
, the border, and the other guy started chatting with the guard, and he said, ° 
“Well, what's it like out here guarding the border?" He said, "Yeah, it's 
a beautiful night,” ahd he's trying to distract the guard. And, finally, 
the guard says, “It's terrible the number of Jews that try to cross the 
border.” And this man says, “Well, you know, what do you do if you see a 
Jew trying to cross the border?" And the guard sgys, "I shoot them pn sight.” 
And, so, the man says, “That's terrific. That's exactly the.best thing you 
can possibly do.” ° 


RACKLEFF: Meanwhile, his brother's creeping o 2 e 7 


ZEITLIN: Meanwhile his brother's creeping across. ‘But, all of a sudden, 
the. guard looks over and-he sees this man's brother crossing the border, and | 
he starts to raise his rifle to shoot the man, and, so, his brother looks at 
the guard and says, “Look. Give me the gun. Let me have a chance. I mean, 
you're here all the time. You can shoot Jews any day of the week.~ Let me 
have a chance to shoot him." And, so, the guard gives him his gun, ‘and he 
hits the guard over his head with’his own gun, and then the two'of them 

cross the border together. 


RACKLEFF{ That's a great story. [ see what you mean. A folklorist can't 
be too concerned with accuracy. . ‘ J 
ZEITLIN: Right, right. Maybe it is accurate. I don't know. That's the — 
kind of story that's probably been greatly exaggerated, if it ever was true. 
But that's sort of the furthest back story that they tell because’ it's 
where the family history began. And one interesting fact to us is that 

Alex Haley, in his articles and’ lectyres-where he talks about how he came to 
write “Roots,” talks about sitting at his home in Tennessee and listening to 
his grandmother's stories, and the furthest back story that was passed down 
in his family was how Kunte Kinte went out to chop wood in Africa one day 
and he was caught and brought into slavery. And the story of how he’came to 
America was the furthest back story in his family, too, as different as that. 
experience was from the immigrant experience. You're still having the 
furthest back story being how the family got here in the first place. 
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RACKLEPF: $o, ‘there's holiday traditions and crossing-over stories, and 
what else? : 
ZEITLIN: The list goes on. I gnean, one of the things that we're fond of, ' 
the forms I'm fond of, is family expressions. And everybady has these in 
,their family, One that was told in my family is "Jumping Off The 15-Story 
Window Por The Breeze On A Hot Day.” 


*  RACKLEFP: ([¥ou mean, they were desperate for air? cee 
BEITLIN: Well, the idea was whenever you're overdoing something, that 
expreasion will be used because it goes back to a time when I was being 
offered some Chiclets, and instead of taking one Chiclets, I .took five. 

my brother said to me, “Well, why don’t you just jump off the l5-story ~~’ 
window for a breeze on a hot day?" And that becomes u’sed in anytime that 
a situation arises that's parallel to that one. 


| . 
{ ‘RACKLEFP: I have a great one. My Aunt Bessie, when she is saying that 
\ someone is being ostentatious, she would say, “Well, you don't have to be . 
| plain as a pig on.a sofa." Which is as obvious as a pig on a sofa, I gudss, 
\ we would say.. A pig on a sofa is pretty’obvious. = os 5 
BLAIR: Pamily folklorist Steve Zeitlin, Coordinator of the Pamily Polklore 
Project at the Smithsonian Institution here in Washington. 


- MORE WITH ARTHUR MAAS 


MAAS: And -things were pretty much in short supply. One of the regular 
visitors who came through was a peddler, and he also stayed at my grand- 
parents’ place when he came by. Grandmother, who I never saw, was a lady 


who .liked to see people eat, and so she gave him a dish and he took a spoon- 
* full.:*fahh, Mrs. Maas, make a dead man‘be alive.“ So, ever since then, if ° 
something is exceptionally good, why, they say; “Make a dead man be alive!" 


° 4s, . 


er one MARGARET YOKUM , <> 
= ae 
MERROW: ‘In family folktore, you enter the houses and lives of the people 
‘you interview.. Folklorist Margaret Yokum says, “The relationship between the . 
‘. historiam and the person being ‘interviewed is personal And carries with it a 
‘lot of responsibility.” ae ‘ ‘ . asf ’ 
YOKUM: ‘Well, after you interview this person about their life, what are: 
they going to be thinking about aftey, they've rehashed all these years for 
»  ygu? And are you going to go back and visit them because they'll call, you 
* . and want you to come back? And are you willing to be a part of a person's 
life for'a short period of time aid realize everything that that does mean? 
“I believe that the person who goes in for an interview of.a personal, sort 
of “life history” nature owes the person they're working with a lot .more than 
many people have given them. . ° . : ss 
MERROW: Polklorist Margaret Yokum talked with Tom Looker in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 3 ; : 
YOKUM: I don't think it's all surprising in a.t'ime when people are . . 
increasingly interested in ecology, altérfate sdburces of power,, making their 
own fogs again and gardening, that som¢ people are turning back to people of 


“9 re F . 


. 


1” past generations who knew how to get along in a world without electricity, 


who made their own clothes, grew their own food, did the kind of processes 
that somehow many af us are now sepdrated from - to f{ifd out those things 


* once again. It is a link to the past that we might need for the future. 


oe 


se 


. 


. + YDSTIEs That would have been about $70. 


I find now people in my family might speak a little bit more about their past. 
When f'm sround, it's no longer a thing that anybody's really ashamed or 
not interested in taliing about. 2 , 


MERROW: -Polklorist Margaret Yokum. 
. as €°Te O14 Rugged Cross”)* 


. 


NEUSMA: ‘I was born in 1885 in a little sod shack. It didn't even have 

@ floor in it, or a door, in Campbell County, South Dakota. I quess I was 
the first baby in our county, re there were w@ few settlers there’, and built 
@ sod church, our Reformed Church theré, about three miles away from my folks. 
A few settlers that were there. There Were mostly Dutchmen. 


- MERROW: That's Adriana Neusma, who lived in Strasburg, North Dakota. 
Neusma, who is 92 when this interview waa recorded, has since died. She led 
the kind of sebf-reliant life that folklorist Margaret Yokum talked about. 
Reporter John Ydetie talked to Neusma as a part of an oral history project, 
“Our Town. é 


WEUSMA: » Dad would go to Eureka maybe once 4 month, and he'd get a few 
groceries, but we kids - we didn't have school in the winter then because ve 
didn't have the fuel, you kriow. And it was just three months in the summer 
time. But I think as far as being as satisfied and happy, people were mor 
matiafied then than they are now. We didn’t have all kinds of toys that 

, @ould lay our hands on.’sWelly im the wintertime, we'd usually stt around 
in the sod house - oh, it was cozy, you know, and my dad spent most of his 
time ducing the winter, reading stories. _We had story books. We kids could 
eit there all evening, Sand 4t was Dutch, we could sit there all evening, and 
we'd read such interesting stories, and we didn't want to go to bed. “Read 
some more, Ded.” Of course, that was all in Dutch. ,And.we played/ checkers 
or something like that,eand I don't know time never laid heavy on my hands 
that I can remember when I was a child. 


BLAIg: The wenbries of people like Adriana Neusma don't have to be lost 
when they die. By talking to residents, young and old, of Strasburg, North 
Dekota, John Ydstie was able to paint a portrait of the town as they 
remembered it. Another resident he talked with was Piam Kraft, who ta of 
German-Russian antestry. . 


("Wedding Dance") 
: 4& PIOUS KRAFT 


ERAPT: My folks, you know, we came over here - well, we come from the 
Ukraine. Wien we come over here in 1906, and we landed én Quebec 12 days 
om @ boat, and we come down to Aberdeen, South Dakota. You know what the 
fare cost at that time? Prom the Russian railway station to Aberdeen, Gt re 
Dakota, we paid 140 rubles for the ticket. At that time, a ruble.was only 
worth about 55¢. . 


. 


It was_cheap, wasn't it? Of course, it wasn't 1§t Class, I 
: | 
Wekl, what was Strasburg like when you first got here? - 


RRAPT: . Strasburg? Well, tere was two stores here, ‘three, already, 
when I got here. You know, thoge days - every-town had a little band and 
@ baseball team those days. Not anymore; mind you. Everybody knew everybody 
when you settled, ‘ ox 
” is 4 
{*Wedding Dance") i * 
BLAIR: ‘fnat music, by the Way, is from ‘e German“kussjarf Wedding Dance, 
a@ part of. the old country that Piods Kraft and others in Strasburg still 
* enjoy. - a : 


4 

MERROW: As, part of his sound a of Strasburg, John Ydstie also 
talked to Native Americans. Norbert; Davis, a metchief, or mixed blood, ig 
a descendant of Native Americans who harried “French trappers from Canada. 
Davis lived at the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation and he told Ydstie 
ean hs white great-grandfather came to be a part of the Turtle Mountain 
tribe. ‘ 


NORBERT DAVIS ¢ 


DAVIS: They landed in New York. They heard talk about discovering gold 
in places. + So, he went aiong with this bunch to go to the big office, and 
then while they were on the train, they saw some &Antelppem running. S80, he 
shot one and crippled it. So, he start chasing after it. Ne didn’t know 
how to hunt much. He kept chasing this, and got. quite a ways, got dark on 
him, and he lost the trail. And come to ovr camp where he found out they 
were not his people. They were Indians and mixed bloods, and he was warned 
not to go near Indians for they might scalp him. But what these le were 
after was to try to find a herd of buffalos where they could hunt. So, he 
sent one day to a high hill, with the hopes of seeing the sight of his wagon 
train or somebody. The 4ndians had what they called scouts. So, one of 
the scouts reported to the head man - he was a “metis” or mixed blood named 
J. B. Wilkie - well, they captured him, and they brought him to the camp. 
Ané they had to guard him at night for a while till they found out that.he 
was such a good hearted man, and he was always helping the women-folks 
taking care of their meats, drying, curing, and so forth. And the women 
liked him. And they begged their husbands to call up a meéting and adopt 
that man as one of their own for such 4 nice man, : 
HERROWs That's pow-wow music from the Turtle Mountafh Indian Reservation. 
The oral hfatory project, “Our Town, ®was sponsored By the North Dakota = + 
Comitgee for the Humanities and Public Issues. . 

- S ’ 
BLAIR: We've talked about different kinds of oral history - folk. 
telling, family interviews, social history, and sound portraits. There's @ 
theme running trough 211 of this, a common thread, that the melting pot 7 
theory is no longer valid. People-don't want to bury their past anymore. 
They warit to rediscover it, and take pride in it. 


* 


NX 
P NANCY SEIPER , 
_ MERROW: Nancy Seifer found that tb be true for working class women. 
« ° Por her book, "Nobody Speaks For Me,“ Seifer went into their homes, sat 
around the kitchen table with them, and talked - and listened. 


SEIPER: We talked around the kitchen table. That seems to be the 
Se agg Place for talking and eftertaining, in general, in most women's 
, is. It's comfortable. We drink coffee. In some c 8, smoke Cigarettes. 

It's a bad habit that I do. And that's where most of the interviewing went 

on. And that was a very.comfortable place to be. The feeling that comes 

ecroas is that -. not that they're so special, necessarily, but that most 

people are too passive; that they just sit and let things happen to them. 

dMereas, these women fag] - some of them have articulated it in these words - 

that you can't:let things happen to you. . 
RACKLEFP: Some of¢the criticism of all history, generally, is that all 
of you are running around collecting a bunch of trivia that isn't really 
academically sound. 


SEIPER: * and if le's lives are trivia, then I guess it's 
.' trivia? But what really motivated me to do this book was the 
fact that working class women in America don't write books. 
They don't write magazine articles. They very rarely appear on television. 
And with all the changes that the ‘gs Movement was bringing about, nobody 
was speaking for them because they're/{not . . . because they, in general, 
“based on the definition of what worlfing class people in Amer ic are, 


the category - although I hate categories - they would fall int® - one 
aspect of that would be people without any education beyond high school. 
And 1 knew that a lot of the stereotypes of working, class women that the 
middle class feminists especiaily heldwere not true, 


PACKLEPF: Like what? Z . . 


SEIFER:; Oh, that they were passive and dependent, traditional, conven- 
tional, and were not interested in equality, or certainly not in change. 
Those kinds of things. 


RACKLEPF: Now, wait a minute. Isn't that really true of a lot of them, - 
. and the ones you picked were the ones,who weren't like that? - ’ 


SEIFER: I don’¢ think it's any more trun of them than it is of middle 
class ware, or wealthy woman. 1 think most people arn fearfui of change 
to a degree. Fi 
RACKLEPFY: It's @ strange vocation. You're not 4 historian. ‘You said you 
didn’t feel like a writer. You are just sort of there in the middle. 


SEIFER: That's right. I think it has to be seen for what it is, It is 
* people's memories of things - more than it is history, as we know it. and 
I think there is a legitimate place for that, and this whole business of 
oral history, which is just blooming now, just blossoming all over the place, 
is clearly a result of technology. I mean, now that we have tape recorders, 
we can go out and get stories from people that in the past you couldn't. 
And I think what's happened ayer the past few years - really since the civil 
/ Rights Movement - is a reavakening of our sense of pride in one's ethnic 
v beckground, and a rekindling‘of interest in all those immigrants - you know, 
“those huddled masses ye&rning to be free" that everyone wanted to forget 
about because we were the descendants of them, and we’ lived in the new land, 
and we had every opportunity, supposedly, that one could want. And, so, 48 
opposed to shutting out the past, and pretending it didn't exist, and wanting 
. . 
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to forget that ‘we may have had ancestors who" lived in ghettos of various 
kinds, you know, on the lower East Side of Manhattan, or in the back of the—” - 
Yards in Chicago, or wherever it was, and, you know, #@ the jokes akout the’ 
Jews, the Poles, and the Italians - and all that stuff - I think there's 

Been a 180 degree turn towards looking legitimatély at what happened, and 
wanting to have a sense of pride in what happened. 


BLAIR: Nancy Seifer, author of “Nobody Speaks Por Me,” self-portraity 
of working class women in America. She talked with Jo Ellym Rackleff. Like 
Studs Terkel, ged Seifer does not call herseff an miexprians and most 
historians would probably agree. “4 


MERROW: - ‘ime debate over oral history is heating up. Pamily oral 

historie# in books likg “Roots,” “Working,” and "Nobody Speaks Por Me" are , 
part of a new wave. B major institutions, like Columbia University,. 

called the "Port Knox of Oral History,” have been collecting spoken recollec- 
tions, for over 20-years, and the term “oraf history® actuall} dates back to 
the thvention of.scuund recordings. The big difference is that Columbia ‘ 
University, waa the National Archives and the’ Library of Congress here in 
Washington cohcéntrate on the lives of famous people, the people you read 


@. about in histofy books. They collect letters, Inaugural Speeches, news 


A aks 


Broadcasts, diaries... . 


BLAIR: and “in the oase of forner President Nixon, tape recordings oF 
a igen PonyersResons, : 
" pennow But ‘tease institutions are concerned with research methods, ana 


‘only interview people they deem important, and unique. — 


g 
BLAIR: This kind of oral history is much barder to collect and validate 
as’Dr. Alan Shaffer, Chairman of the Departuent of History at Clemson 
University, toid Carod Gable. ‘ 
. 


DR. ALAN SHAFFER 


SHAPPER: If Someone were writing a book about the Spanish~American War 
an 1920, there were still people alive who had been in that War, and ‘they 
would telk to. So, it's not a new thing. It's become a much bigger thing 


. in history because of the invention of the tape recorder - especially the 


small, light, portable tape recorder. Because that meant that historians 
and other interested people can go out and interview people on the past, 

and then get it down or! tape-exactly - instead of relying on transcriptions 
or stenography, or their own memory, about what someone said. to them, which 
ise clearly frequently very faulty. So, it's not a new thing. - It's jyst an 
old thing used in a new way. It's a valid tool when it's used as judicidusly 
as any other tool in history. HiSforians do restarch. We read papers; we 


read letters; we read diaries - anyth} we can get hold of to understand 
the past. If we can use someone's ry, we will use that, but it 
has to be used carefully. It has sed within the “rules ef evidence.* 


In other words, you can't go out and erview your grandmother gbout whdt 
to her when she was 15 years old, andexpect that everything she 
easy to you.is true. No more than I could read the letters of Thomas 
Jefferson, and assume that everything he wrote was ttue. You know, from your 
own experience that you write letters to people, and sometimes you tell the 
truth, end sometimes you lie a little bit. You fudge it far various reasons. 
When you write your mother, you probably don't tell her every blessed thing” 
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, that happened to you, right? So, if /someone's writing your biography 
fifty years from now, or one hundred/years from noy, ar five hundred years * 
from now, if they believe everythin: you say, they're going to get a very 
. faulty view of history. , . 
hs I did this - when was it? Around 1960 or '61. °I was working 
on a biography of a New York City Gongressman wio ‘qrew up in what's called 
Bast Harlem, the Italian Section of New York, and he died when he was 51 

» years old. There were a lot of ple around who were quite a bit older, 
but who rememberéd him, including @ man who was one of his best friends 
when they were kids. So, I found/him, and I talked with him. He was a 
very successful businessman in N York. I talked to him about his friend's 
childhood, and he'd tell me all Winds of stories - including one that really 
intrigued me - that he was a greg@t student in high school, a super-student, 
bright at everything, best in t school. Then I checked she school records 
which is available, and he wasnjt the best student-in the school. I think | 
he failed every science ani.math course he ever took. The only reason he 

+ graduated-at all is because th broke the rules to get him out. This man's 

memory of him was faulty becauge this wag an old friend of his. The man 

was now dead. ‘He knew that I was writing a book about him, and he wanted 
to give me the best picture off someone he admiged very much. If I had 
simply taken his word about if, I would have itten a dishonest biography. 


MERROW: Alan Shaffer, Chafirman of the History Department at Clemson 
University, talked with Repogter Carol Gable of Station WEPR in Greenville, 
- South Carolina. P 


AN/ORAL HISTORY LIBRARY i 
CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


BLAIR: 
of oral history. 


BALTEZORE: If you're *l 
lived during the Depress 
interest lies, more in t 
Governor Pat Brown of C 
Library at the Universi 


ing for the personal experiences of folks who 

nm, you might turn to Studs Terkel, but if your 
political history of the administration of former 
ifornia, you can go to the Regional Oral History 
of California in Berkeley. Mimi Stein, an 


Interviewer with.the Li¥rary, is convinced that oral history is an essential 


part of academic researth. 


mostly people who arg important in government, or 
ness. Arti many people miBht say, “Well, these. 
interviewed because they've already written 4 great 
Geal, and their paperg are left to archives, and all this kind of thing.” 
But especially today Rhat really is precisely why wp need to interview them 
because there are majy gaps left in papers that are left to archives. Por 
example, just recent there was a study done of what most ex-congressmen 
and what's in the paperg. And it was discovered that 
their campaigns are ry, very little documented in their papers, and this 
is one of the thing that we talk about a lot in our interviews - is how 
they organized the ampaign, who gave them money, who were the important 
em, and these are some very important questions. 


STEIN: We intervi 
in politics, or in 
people don’t need t 


BALTEZORE: Aside from getting the straight, historical facts from partici- 
pants, oral hist is a means to pick up on short, personal experiences - 
most of whitch are) never written in the biographies or textbooks. One of 


, ‘a2 . Me 


i 


that the President of the United Sta 


- 


these involves former Président Truman and a former National Democratic 
Committeewoman from California. She told one of the Library interviewers 
about an encounter she had with Truman during the 1952 Presidential Campaigrt. 
It involves Truman's daughter, Margaret, while they were in San Francisco. 
Onfgrtunately, the quality of most of the ‘Library's interviews'’are marginal,, 


‘ but this short incident:is one you're never going to read about in history 
- books. 


a COMMITTEEWOMAN: So, he turned to me, and he said, “Am I President 
of the United States, or am I not the President?" I said, “well 
a of course, you're President of the United States, Mr. Truman.” 
te. That was my first President, too. I was very muc& in awe of him. 
i And he said, “Well, will you do something fot me?" I said, “Any- . 
thing." “Will you go into Margaret's room, and will you tell her 
s said she has been late in 
starting everytime, every place we have been so far, and that the 
President of the United States is going to leave in ten minutes 
whether she's ready or not.” So, I said, “Are you sure you want me 
to tell her that? She'd pay much more attention if you told her 
that.” And he said, "Like hell she would.*' 


. 


BALTEZORE: How can you be sure that what y'’re telling you is the truth 
.and how can you guard against falsehoods or lies? < 
bretn: During the interview session, if you know what they've told you 
is inaccurate, you can phrase a question in such a way that you're not going 
to put them off, or insult them, or cufn the rapport that you've built up. 
You wbn say, for example, "Well, | understand from other people I’ve talked 
to, or from books that I've read, that there are other explanations for how ~- 
that event occurred. And the way they tell it is this." And, then, you 

give them what you think is closer to the truth, And see whether they buy 

it, or throw it back at you or whatever. You can try that. If they still 
ineiet that their version of the story is the correct @Ke, or that that's 

the way they saw it, and there“s nothing that's going to budge them from- 
that, then sometimes we'll add a footnote and say, “Por an alternate 
explanation of this event, see an: interview with Mr. xX." ° * 


BALTEZORE: Mimi: Stein, an- Interviewer with the Regional Oral History 
Library at’ the University of California. In Berkeley, California, I'm Jay 
Baltezore for OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. ‘ . - 

MERROW: The debate about what is history and What.is not really isn't 
that important. What is important is the role of history in our lives. ‘ 
If oral history infuses in us.an interest in the past, ay nat and if it 
can fill ih the gaps left by traditional historiags who neglected Blacks, 
womerr, Native Americans and working cless people in this country, then it 
will help give future generations a better picture of what life was. like. for 
us today. ‘ 7 . 


. 
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BLAIR: But sheer nostalgia and sloppy research don't have a place in 
the academic world. ‘ ‘ 


menpow; ‘And, too, authors may be exploiting the lives of’ people who ae 
sshare their memories. e 
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KIM TOWNSEND 
BLAIR: But certain kinds of.oral history do rock back and forth between 


fact and fiction, And one enterprising teacher has put that to good use. 
He uses oral history to teach writing. Tom Looker met Kim Townsend in 
anharst, Massachusetts. 

a 


TOWNSEND: * You're learning how to do a certain kind of writing, and, to me, 
it‘s an extremely important kind of writing. 


LOOKER: In Professor Kim Townsend's Small Town Literature Course at bs 
Amherst College, students of English use the techniques of oral see in 
order to become better readers and writers of literature. The over 
subject of the course is community. Townsen@'s students read works of 
fiction, sociology and journalism to learn about life in America's small 
towns. But they also go out into Amherst, and talk tp people about the 
sense of community that exists in this small town. 


TOWNSEND: ’ What we did was not to go out with ‘istcants; not to go out 


. with questions, not to go out with hypotheses even. But to go out to hear 


people and come back and analyze the way they talked, to hear what's not .°> 
said, so to speak. It's a bit of advice actually that the hero of Winesburg, 
Ohio's teacher ves to him. He sajd, “If you're going to be a writer, you 
ehould-learn.to hear what people aré thinking and ROS what they say.” 


LOOKER: © So, Fou were sort of sending your students out to becomé readggh 


of people? - 


TOWNSEND: ‘Yes. Sut here, I quesa, it's only an English teacher that 
could eit easy with this paradox. There has been an awful lot of re- 
creation of the talk that actually. went on - whether it was recorded or not. 
And the paradox is that you may well get, as with a novel or a poem, you 


. May come closer to the truth of the situation through rearrangement, 


distortion, through recreation than you do by taking down faithfully all 
that’s thought and said. - 


LOOKER: So, Townsend's students listen to the people they "snterview aa 
they would read a literary text, and they write up-those interviews com- c 
Dining techniques of creative writing with the goal of journalistic amcuracy. - 
Wot surprisingly, a mumber of Townsend's students have gone on to become” 
reporters. Laurel Sorenson still lives around amherst and works for a local 
newspaper. . ye ve 


SORENSON: The writing courses that I'd taken ne¥ore’r lly set up principles 
to follow. Yow had to do this technically. You had t#research in this La 
certain way. And this really allowed you to ‘discover your own style, and 


‘lay off reflecting the style of someone else. Because you have to edit to 


get down the gestures a little bit, to get down the inflections of voice, 
the rhythm of the speech pattern, capture just the analogies that afe 
impor tant to that other person and mean something to that other person. 
You're a reporter,- ® reflector. You have to be absolutely accurate and deg 
precise are you’ Ee acting as that other person's voice. : tan 


LOOKER: Using the techniques of oral history, Kim Townsend's students e 
listen to the voi of real people, and, then, as students of literature, 

, they face the “chaylenge of re-creating those voices on the typewriter. , gor 
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BLAIR: The real issue in all of this is the role history does play 
in our lives. The late anthropologist and author Jacob Bronowski, who 
wrote “The Ascent of Man,“ said, “History is not just people remembering. 
It's people acting and living their past in the present.* 


‘ 
MERROW: By the way, if you're interested in recording family stories, 
you can get a good cassette recorder for around $100. Cassettes that are 
Feliable and durable cost about $3.00 for an hour. Good luck. 3 


If you get stuck, pull out the family albums, go through the 
pictures and talk about the people in the pictures, ask them 
about the people in the town, the ministers. Ask them about 
what holidays were like. Ask them about where they were 
“during the Depression, and what it was like, and what the 

°° Twenties were like - whether they were “Roaring” or not. And 
I think in the end of this process, people will have a rich 
interchange between the,family that can come out of oral history. 


MERROW: Reports 8 program on oral history came in part from 
Carol Gable, Station WEPR, Greenville, South Carolina; Bob Compton, KBIA, 
Columbia, Missouri; John Ydstie, KCCM, Moorhead, Minnesota; Tom Looker in 
Amherst, Massachusetts; Scott Simon in Chicago, and Jay Baltezore in 
Sorkeley, California. . 

BLAIR: If you'd like a transcript of this program on oral history, 
write Mational Public, Radio - Education, Washington, D. C. 20036. The 
transcript is 50¢, and a cassette is available for $5.00. Ask for Program 
80. . 
MBRROW: And, please, tell us the call letters of the Wee station you'fe 
listening to right now. 


BLAIR: OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is weiueen. and produced by Jo Ellyn 
Rackioff and John Merrow. The Assistant Producer is Katharine Ferguson. 
Technical Assistance by Maury Schlesinger. 


MERROW: This program is a co-production of National Public Radio and 
ths Institute for Educational Leadership of the George Washington 
tniversity. Principal gupport is provided by the National Institute of 
Bdutation. Additional funds come to us from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York und the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. I'm John Merrow. 


BLAIR: I’m Wendy Blair, and this is NPR - National Public Radio. 


